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reflects the higher wages paid for their fabrication. If oil has increased in price, the enhancement is due to the greater cost of the human energy required for its production; and so it is all along the line. The cost of providing transportation is almost entirely made up of the cost of labor. There may be some who will take exception to this statement and claim that since the interest paid on the capital invested or borrowed does not go into the wage-earner's pocket it is not accurate to assert that this element of cost fluctuates in relation to the cost of labor or the cost of living^ which have latterly become terms that mean nearly the same thing.
This might be true, were it not for the fact that all parts of a railway are constantly wearing out and have constantly to be renewed. The amount of the original investment and the rate of interest thereon may be static, but the material or labor used in necessary replacement as the rails or bridges first purchased wear out represents human energy that must be paid for at the market rates. It is therefore clear that, except as to the profits paid out in dividends or carried to surplus account (which aggregate hardly more than ten per cent of the entire gross revenue), the railway business is simply one of buying and selling human energy, either physical or mental
In the light of this statement it would be natural to expect that railway rates, railway wages, and the cost of living would fluctuate in unison, but this has not been the case. Since 1896, until Mr. McAdoo raised them last summer, freight and passenger rates have been practically unchanged and wages were advanced but little, while the cost of living has steadily increased. The existence of this anomaly is made clear by the chart and tabulated comparison on the preceding page.
The lines which run irregularly across the chart follow the fluctuations recorded since 1896 in the cost of living and railway rates in the United States as shown by the tabulated figures. It is assumed that the average revenue received by the railways for hauling a ton of freight or a passenger one mile represents, as it does, the charge made for transportation, and that Dun's Index Number, which is used, reflects the changes in the cost of living recorded from j^ear to year.
Lack of space makes a more detailed description of the method used in the computation impassible, but the significance of the figures will perhaps be better understood if it is ex-